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ON A METHOD IN VIRGIL 



By E. F. Claflin 
Honticello Seminary 



The reading of the stimulating article on "The Teaching of 
Virgil" in the January number of the Classical Journal suggests 
to me that some other teachers might be interested in a plan that is 
working extremely well in my own Virgil class the present year. 
This plan is one that makes it possible to carry out Professor Sills' 
suggestion that the study of the poet should include some acquaintance 
with the last six books of the Aeneid. To the scheme outiined by 
Professor Sills himself, of reading selections from all twelve books 
in place of the first six books, there are, it seems to me, some objec- 
tions, aside from the practical one (which might be removed) of the 
lack of a textbook containing satisfactory selections. There are 
some advantages in reading the whole of certain books of the Aeneid, 
as of any work of literature where the books are artistic wholes. Few 
teachers of Virgil, I imagine, would wish to spare a single line of the 
glorious war-drama of book ii or of the immortal tragedy of book iv, 
and it would seem to me to be a loss to any student to have lingered 
for less than the full 900 lines in the mystically solemn atmosphere 
of book vi. Perhaps some portions of books i and iii might be spared, 
but book i, as the introduction to the whole epic, and book iii, as 
the Odyssey, so to speak, of the Aeneid, have each a special claim. 

With book v the case is different. It is, I think, an opinion gen- 
erally received among scholars that the fifth Aeneid falls somewhat 
below the other books, both in style and in interest. Professor 
Tyrrell, in his delightful essay on " Latin Poetry," dismisses the fifth 
book as "all bad." He says, "Not only is it an excrescence on the 
natural body of the poem, but it contains the worst examples of 
Virgil's slavish adherence to Homer. There is in it, too, some very 
un-Virgilian coarseness — indeed, the book has hardly a redeeming 
feature;" and again, "The fifth certainly is an afterthought, and one 
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is tempted to hazard a conjecture that Virgil left behind him only 
eleven books and that Varius and Tucca wrote or procured another 
book to raise the number to twelve." Though this seems to me to 
be going considerably beyond the mark, yet I believe that the obvious 
defects of the fifth book are such as to warrant giving it a somewhat 
less thorough treatment than the others. 

I have therefore tried the plan of using book v entirely for sight- 
reading. We first read book i consecutively, in order to acquire 
sufficient poetical vocabulary as a basis for sight-work, then, while 
reading books ii, iii, iv, and vi as regular classwork, we have an 
occasional sight-reading exercise from book v. By this plan we shall 
have finished book vi several weeks before the end of the year and 
shall thus have gained time to read considerable selections from the 
last six books. We shall not, of course, read the whole of book v 
at sight, but we shall have ample time to read the most interesting 
portions. The book is well adapted to sight-reading, both on account 
of its comparative simplicity and evenness of difficulty, and on account 
of the character of the subject-matter, consisting as it does of short 
episodes, each complete in itself. The excitement of the races also 
adds to the zest of the class in getting out the meaning. As the narra- 
tive of the poem is at a standstill in book v, which is indeed a detached 
episode in the epic itself, there is little sacrifice of continuity in read- 
ing book v before completing the preceding books. A few words of 
explanation suffice to give the class the necessary connection. 



